NOBEL

ments were endeavouring to tranquillise the idiotic passions of a
public that are roused by pernicious papers."

In November he wrote to Bertha von Suttner explaining to her
the new scheme which in its basic principles is the same as that on
which the League of Nations is based.

" On returning to Paris," he wrote, " I asked a former Am-
bassador and man of judgment (every rule has its exceptions) to
give his opinion on the various plans for compulsory arbitration
between nations which have so far been worked out. He put his
finger on the spot by pointing out that the decision of an arbitrator
might not be accepted, in which case the loss of time would constitute
a serious disadvantage to the nation which is able to mobilise most
rapidly. This objection is very opposite, and moreover the court
of arbitration appointed to investigate the matter would demand a
guarantee that its verdict would be carried into effect if necessary
by recourse to spins by all the countries not involved in the dispute.
That being so we may simplify the stages. Let it be admitted that
anything is better than war; the frontiers as they are would
therefore be accepted, and a declaration would be made that any
aggressor would have to meet a coalition of the whole of Europe.
That would not amount to disarmament, and I do not even know
that disarmament would be really desirable. A new tyranny, that
of the dregs of the population, is looming up, and one fancies that
one detects its approaching murmur. But peace guaranteed by the
power of collective armies which would impose respect upon any
disturbing elements would soon relieve the tension and from year
to year we would see the strength of standing armies in the various
countries being reduced cautiously but surely as there would be no
further reason for maintaining such armies outside of a country
inhabited by assassins and their victims."

We see therefore that Nobel did not approve Bertha von Suttner's
arbitration scheme. She, however, was not affected by the criticism
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